“Eavesdropping on the FM 
Band: Children’s Use of Radio 


by Peter G. Christenson and Peter DeBenedittis 


Unlike television, which children tend to watch in 
the presence of adults, radio is a medium of “‘self 
and sibs” that becomes increasingly important to 
grade schoolers over the years, particularly for the 
popular music describing the life that awaits them. 


Research on children and the media has overwhelmingly focused on 
television virtually since its commencement as a popular medium. As 
Wartella and Reeves (14) have documented, the research agenda has 
tended to follow and respond to public concern about the impact of 
various media as they have been introduced—first film, then radio, then 
television—and always at the expense of the earlier medium. Hence, 
research on children and radio began in earnest about 1930 and was 
virtually nonexistent by 1950, when research on television began to 
appear. Television has remained the almost prohibitive primary focus 
ever since. 

If, in failing to consider the role of radio and popular music in 
children’s lives, researchers were taking their lead from declining levels 
of use, then the readjustment of focus would be perfectly reasonable. 
But—again paralleling the findings of Wartella and Reeves—radio’s 
popularity with children did not end with the introduction of television. 
In 1961, Schramm, Lyle, and Parker (13) reported that children spent 
about an hour a day with radio, with a dramatic increase at adolescence. 
A decade later, Lyle and Hoffman (11) found that over a third of the sixth 
graders they interviewed listened to two or more hours a day of radio. 
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Radio use was frequent even among first graders, almost half of whom 
reported listening on the previous day. 

These and a smattering of more recent studies support the view that 
audio media—primarily radio, but records and tapes as well—are used 
on occasion by most children and quite frequently by many (3, 4, 7, 12). 
But there has been a notable lack of programmatic research into the 
levels of children’s involvement with radio and its primary content, 
music. The first goal of the research reported here, then, is to document 
in some detail (and with recent data) the patterns of children’s radio use 
over the span of the grade-school years. Beyond that, though, we are 
interested in exploring children’s reasons for listening, for which prior 
research offers only circumstantial evidence. 


Since popular music is the main content of the 
radio medium, one would expect music to form 
a large part of children’s attraction to it. 


Increased hours of listening over the grade-school years correspond 
to increased preferences for pop music, to the point where, by fourth 
grade or so, children’s preferences are quite definitely the Top 40 radio 
hits (3, 8). 

The musical content of radio is, of course, one reason that children’s 
use of television may not be a very good model for understanding their 
use of radio. Beyond the obvious point that television offers mainly 
dramatic narrative, not music, the two media differ in some critical ways. 
Compared to television sets, radios are relatively cheap, portable, and 
easy to manipulate. Parents are more likely to allow children to have and 
use their own radios, and children are more likely to feel comfortable 
with radios as hardware. 

More important, perhaps, these factors all contribute to radio’s 
distinct advantage over television in offering children opportunities to 
listen either alone or in the company of other children outside the view 
of adults. Furthermore, since radio—especially as a vehicle for music— 
does not require either a visual orientation or the same sustained 
cognitive attention to sequential (plot) development as does TV, it is 
better suited as background to other activities, such as studying, playing 
games, and conversing. Radio can just as easily be a context as a focus; 
television is more likely to be a focus (unless it is being used as radio— 
e.g., listening to MTV). 

These primarily technological distinctions between the media exist 
in the context of an important ideological difference developed by 
Larson and Kubey (9): 
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Television is structured and packaged largely by middle-class adults 
in the mainstream of society, [and] its narrative content is based on 
traditional American values. ... Much of the music youth listen to, 
on the other hand, is created by individuals close to their own age 
who stand apart and may be at odds with adult society (9, pp. 14-15). 


It is largely on the basis of these different agendas that Larson and Kubey 
explain the between-media differences they found in the social and 
family context of adolescents’ media use. Television, they report, is 
much more likely to be a family activity than is listening, which is 
generally done either alone or with friends. 

Larson and Kubey were talking about teenagers, and of course there 
are some relevant differences between adolescents and younger chil- 
dren. When they listen to radio or other sources of pop music, children 
are essentially “eavesdropping,” listening in on a culture to which they 
may desperately aspire (especially as they near adolescence) but which 
is not yet theirs. Song lyrics deal with the problems and celebrations of 
adolescents or young adults—love (lost and found), sex, drugs, drinking, 
partying—and will mean something different when viewed from the 
second-grade or even the fifth-grade world. Similarly, the rest of radio’s 
content—the disc jockey’s patter, acne cream commercials, and news, 
both hard and soft—should be less accessible (though perhaps no less 
intriguing) to children. 

The context of listening should differ as well. Although some chil- 
dren as young as third graders conduct a sort of mock dating, the onset of 
puberty clearly defines a new game. For this reason, and because 
children’s freedom to roam and affiliate outside the home and outside the 
view of adults is so much more constrained in general, they may listen 
less than adolescents with their friends. For a grade-school child, 
especially one who is approaching the transition to adolescence, music 
may function not so much as a demarcation of peer occasions but as a 
context and opportunity for private, individualizing experience—apart 
from parents but perhaps not with friends. 

In sum, if we are to gain a truly organic picture of what Anderson (1) 
has called children’s “ecology of information,” we need to know more 
than simply that children pay significant attention to radio. What stations 
do they listen to, why, and in what social context? Based on interviews 
with grade-school children, we provide a developmental portrait of the 
place of radio in children’s lives, as indicated by their patterns of use, the 
gratifications they report seeking and obtaining from radio, and the social 
context in which they use it. We also hope to shed some light on the 
comparative role of radio versus television and so have gathered some 
information on television use for this purpose. Our primary focus is on 
children and radio, in contrast to other studies (e.g., 11) in which 
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listening behavior has been considered only as a sort of codicil to the 
study of other media. 


Interviews were conducted with 102 children evenly 
distributed across grades one through five in a 
public elementary school in Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 


Bellefonte, one of the two larger towns in the State College Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area in central Pennsylvania, has a population of 
approximately 10,000. Manufacturing and retail are the principal source 
of employment for its residents, though many work at Pennsylvania State 
University, located ten miles away. The children interviewed were 
almost all white and were lower- to middle-class. 

Relatively mountainous terrain makes long-distance radio reception 
problematic. On most receivers in the area, however, a fairly standard 
mix of radio fare is available, including two album-oriented rock stations, 
one Top 40 station, one adult contemporary station, two country-western 
stations, two Christian stations, one easy listening station, one student- 
run station (with jazz, rock, new wave, and classical), and two other small 
stations with mixed formats. 

The questions covered frequency of radio listening at various times of 
the day; what stations were listened to; whether children owned or had 
their own radio; what children liked about listening to radio; the social 
context of listening (alone, with family or friends, and so on); and a set of 
similar questions regarding television use to be used for comparative 
purposes. Interviews, which combined closed and open-ended ques- 
tions, were conducted by graduate students enrolled in a course on 
media and children. The interview session lasted about half an hour to 
forty-five minutes. Responses to the open-ended questions were re- 
corded verbatim, then coded and categorized later, thus preserving the 
individual quality of children’s comments. The radio variables reported 
here constituted about one-third of the total content of an interview that 
involved a variety of questions on audio media in general, as well as 
background information and a variety of television-related questions. 

Although hardware ownership does not ensure frequent use, a child’s 
access to a radio ought reasonably to be an indicator of the centrality of 
the medium. Rather than ask the children whether they owned a radio— 
to the first and second grader, certainly, property ownership is a 
nebulous concept—we asked, “Do you have a radio in your room?” 
Overall, 52 percent of the children said they did. There was a significant 
positive association with age (tau c = .234, p < .02)—the pooled 
proportion for first through third grade was 42 percent compared to 68 
percent for the fourth and fifth grade. 

Questions on frequency of use were designed to garner reliable 
responses by requesting simple feedback and by referring when possi- 
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ble to recent specific times (rather than demanding global estimates of, 
for instance, how many hours per day a child “usually” listens). For 
purposes of comparison, several questions were asked concerning tele- 
vision as well as radio. 

Overall, 37 percent of the sample said they had listened to radio 
“before school” on the day we interviewed. There was no significant 
age-related trend. For television, the overall figure was 52 percent, and 
there was a significant and negative relationship with age (tau 
c = —.295,p <.01). A rather striking discontinuity occurred between 
fourth and fifth grades—60 percent of the first through fourth graders had 
watched TV before school, compared to only 20 percent of the fifth 
graders. 

Thirty-four percent of the children said they had listened to radio 
“last night,” with a significant positive association between reported use 
and age (tau c = .177, p < .05). Again, the break occurred between 
fourth and fifth grades. Among first through fourth graders, 30 percent 
said they had listened the night before, while 55 percent of the fifth 
graders said so. For television, the overall percentage was 90 percent 
“yes,” with no age trend. 

Since it could not be assumed that children had attended school the 
day before our interview, in assessing after-school use we asked them to 
“think about what you usually do after school,” focusing on media use. 
To make it easier for children to remember or settle on a specific 
medium, we combined “radio, records, and tapes” in this question. 
Analysis of responses to some more general music-related questions did 
indicate that radio was the primary audio medium. 

Pooling age groups, 27 percent of the total sample reported listening 
either every day or most days after school, with another significant age 
trend (tau c = .239, p < .002). Here the change seemed to occur 
between the third and fourth grades; while only 20 percent of the first 
through third graders said they listened “every day” or “most days,” 42 
percent of the fourth and fifth graders said so. Television use after school 
was more frequent overall—62 percent of the children said they watched 
every day or most days after school—and was not associated with age. 

Children’s awareness of and identification with specific stations 
ought to be an indication of the centrality of radio in their lives. Overall, 
69 percent of the sample reported having a favorite station; first and 
second graders were split 50-50 on this question, while 80 percent of the 
third through fifth graders reported having a favorite. The age relation- 
ship was quite strong (tauc = .334, p < .001). 

When those who reported having a favorite station were asked what 
that station was, a variety of responses were given, including call-letters, 
promotional names (“X103” or “Quick Rock’), “AM” or “FM,” and 
different types of music. Using the ability to give either call-letters or 
promotional names as the criterion, 45 percent of the children could 
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Table 1: Radio gratifications by grade 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth All grades 

% % % % % % 
Music 81 85 83 72 90 83 
Information 29 20 17 28 35 26 
Equipment 5 5 13 17 10 10 
Distraction 5 5 4 0 20 7 
Background 0 5 13 6 5 6 
Just likes it 0 5 9 6 5 5 
N= 21 20 23 18 20 102 


Note: Columns sum to more than 100 percent because of multiple responses. 


name a favorite station; there was a strong relationship with age (tau 
c = .597,p <.001). Jumps in station recognition occurred between the 
second and third grade, and again between the fourth and fifth grade. 
Pooling the first- and second-grade children, only 15 percent could name 
a favorite station, while 49 percent of the third and fourth graders and 95 
percent (19 of 20) of the fifth graders could. 


Six major categories of gratification—music, 
information, equipment, distraction, background, and 
“just like it” —emerged from responses to questions 
about what children like about listening to the radio. 


At the outset the children were asked, “Do you like listening to 
radio?” and all replied “yes.” They were then asked what they liked 
about it and, as a follow-up, “Is there anything else you like about 
listening to radio?” Although many children gave only one reason, some 
gave as many as four, providing us with a multitude of diverse responses 
for analysis. The percentage of children in each grade offering responses 
in the six categories is shown in Table 1. 

Most of the reasons for listening were related to music. Responses 
included the names of different songs, genres of music, the names of 
artists, instruments, the beat, or simply “music.” Overall, 83 percent of 
the children gave a response that fell into the music category. 

Seeking information was the other major reason given for listening. 
Although news, weather, and sports constituted the bulk of these 
responses, some children liked to hear the time, find out about sales, or, 
as one second-grade boy said, “hear the menu at school.” Twenty-six 
percent of the children reported listening for information. 

Although the other types of reported gratifications were considerably 
less common than music and information, they are nonetheless interest- 
ing. Ten percent of the children referred to the technical or hardware 
advantages of the radio medium. For example, one first-grade boy 
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mentioned, “You can just leave it somewhere. You can just turn it on. 
You don’t have to push a lot of buttons like a tape recorder.” And a 
fourth-grade girl said, “You don’t have to buy the records you want to 
hear.” Seven percent listened for distraction, saying that they listen to 
take their mind off being sick, or, as one fifth-grade girl said, “to relax 
when my brother gets on my nerves.” Six percent of the children liked 
radio as a background activity, i.e., they enjoyed listening while doing 
homework or getting dressed in the morning; as one fifth-grade boy 
reported, “It puts me to sleep at night and wakes me up in the morning.” 
Finally, five percent of the children “‘just like it.” 

Gratifications did not differ significantly by sex or, surprisingly 
enough, by grade. Even information was as important to first graders as 
it was to fifth graders. There was, however, a significant association 
between age and the number of reasons each child listed. Overall, all of 
the children listed at least one (including “just like it’), 52 percent two, 
11 percent three, and 2 percent four. Only 3 percent of the first to fourth 
graders listed three or more, while 20 percent of the fifth graders did. 


One cannot understand the role of radio 
in children’s lives without understanding 
the social context of their listening. 


The children were asked—again with reference to evening and after 
school—whether they listened alone or with someone else and, if with 
someone, with whom. Parallel questions concerning television were also 
asked. 

As reported above, 34 percent of the sample said they had listened to 
the radio the night before the interview. Of these, 36 percent said they 
had been alone and 62 percent said they had been with at least one other 
person while listening. There was no association with age. The corre- 
sponding responses for television were overwhelmingly skewed toward 
“with”: 92 percent of those who viewed the night before viewed with 
others and only 8 percent viewed alone. Younger children were a bit 
more likely to have watched alone (tau c = .113, p < .05—indeed, 
none of the fourth or fifth graders reported having been alone when they 
watched. 

We also inquired about the social context of afternoon listening. As 
with the question concerning the frequency of afternoon use (and for the 
same reasons), this question included not only radio but records and 
tapes as well. Of the 85 children who reported at least some afternoon 
listening (83 percent of the sample), 47 percent said this was usually 
done alone and 53 percent said it was usually done in the company of 
someone else. The tendency to to listen alone was strongly associated 
with age (tauc = .385, p < .001)—only 2 of 13 first graders said they 
usually listened alone, while 15 of 20 fifth graders said they did so. 
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Table 2: Percentages of co-listening and co-viewing by type of companion 


Listening Viewing 
As % of: With Total With Total 
% % % % 
Friend(s) only 15 8 4 3 
Sibling(s) only 46 24 44 31 
Young only (inc. sitters, 72 38 53 38 
cousins) 
Parent(s) only 11 6 27 19 
Parent(s) or other 20 10 34 24 
adult(s) only 
Adult(s) (with or with- 28 15 46 33 


out children) 


Note: Figures include only those who reported attending at least “some days’’—83 
percent of total for listening, 96 percent for viewing. Columns sum to more than 100 percent 
because some categories are not mutually exclusive. 


Afternoon television use was less likely to be solitary—only 29 
percent of the 98 children who watched at least sometimes after school 
said they usually watched alone, while 71 percent usually were with 
someone. An association between age and solitary viewing (tau 
c = .175,p <.05) was attributable entirely to ajump between first and 
second grades. Only 11 percent of first-grade viewers usually watched 
alone, wheareas 34 percent of second through fifth graders did so. 

We next considered only those who reported using media with 
somebody else present and examined with whom this use took place. A 
wide variety of responses to the open-ended question was obtained, 
including friends, siblings, parents, grandparents, friends of parents, 
babysitters, and so on. To impose some order on the data, we placed 
responses into one of five categories: friends, siblings, parents, parents 
and other adults, and adults and children. Two other categories pooled 
the above: “only young people,” in which friends, siblings, cousins, 
teenagers, and babysitters were combined; and “adults present,” which 
combined all other mutually exclusive categories. 

As reported above, by far the majority of the children said they 
listened to audio media (primarily radio) at least sometimes in the 
afternoon, about half of those with somebody. Generally, this listening 
was done in the presence of children and youth only, with no adults 
present (see Table 2). Looking at the entire sample, some 15 percent 
listened with friends, 46 percent with siblings, and 72 percent with 
young people only. Only 28 percent of those who listened with some- 
body listened with an adult. The pattern for television was somewhat 
different. Only 4 percent said their afternoon viewing was with friends, 
44 percent with siblings, and 53 percent with young people only. Adults 
were present in 46 percent of the afternoon co-viewing cases. 
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Since only 36 of the 102 children had listened to the radio the night 
before, and 21 of these had listened with somebody, the percentages 
here are best taken as suggestive only. Still, they describe a pattern 
similar in some respects to that for afternoon use, with the primary 
difference being that evening listening is more likely to be done with an 
adult present; 62 percent of those who listened with somebody in the 
evening listened with one or more adults present, while 38 percent 
listened only with other young people. A full 81 percent of those who 
viewed TV with somebody viewed with an adult present; only 19 
percent viewed with young people only. In other words, regardless of 
time of day, audio use was more likely than TV use to take place with 
young people only and less likely to take place in the presence of 
parents, grandparents, and other adults. 


Our findings about the importance of radio in 
the lives of grade-school children can be taken 
as a warrant for further investigation of radio 

and audio in the developmental process. 


In general, children listen frequently, are aware of the radio environ- 
ment, and know why they like it. Beyond these general conclusions, it is 
evident that the place of radio depends on the age of the child. Although 
radio is important to some children even in first grade, the salience of the 
medium increases dramatically over the grade-school years. More spe- 
cifically, the years of fourth to fifth grade locate a sharp jump in 
children’s attachment to radio. 

Above all else, it is the music that attracts children to radio. This is a 
consistent result across all age groups, regardless of their preferred genre 
(which station preferences indicate is usually contemporary rock or pop). 
Of course, music can be attractive for a variety of reasons—it can elevate 
mood, provide company in times of solitude, fill time, provide a back- 
ground for homework or peer interaction, and so on. It is also a highly 
touted cultural artifact; if you know the Top 40 you're “‘in’’; if not, you’re 
“out.” We suspect that all these common music-related gratifications, 
several of which emerged in this study, apply to some degree for 
children as well. 

Some children did indicate an awareness of some of the psycholog- 
ical gratifications one might expect to underlie the attraction to music; 
tor instance, at least a few mentioned that radio provided distraction and 
background sound. The only non-music-listening motivation reported by 
any large proportion of children (about a fourth of the total sample) 
related to radio listening as a source of information. While it seems 
intuitively reasonable that the salience of information should increase 
with age, such a trend did not appear here. We suspect that with a larger 
sample size it would likely turn out that children of different ages use 
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radio for different types of information, the older ones paying more 
attention to the news and the younger ones paying more attention to 
weather or school lunch menus. 

Because many children who did not volunteer a given reason for 
listening might well have agreed, on hearing it spoken, that it applied to 
them, the results here ought probably to be taken as giving a sense of the 
relative salience of ditterent motivations and gratifications to children. 
This is a limitation of the open-ended self-report method used here. 
Future research will face the methodological problem of how to elicit 
richer, more specific responses to questions regarding gratifications from 
a population many of whom lack the vocabulary or self-awareness to 
discuss such things in even the simplest of terms. This problem also 
makes it difficult to compare children’s uses of radio and music to those 
of adolescents (5, 6, 10, 15). 


Nowhere do the age and medium differences emerge as 
clearly as with the measures of social context of use. 


Afternoon listening was as often done alone as in the company of 
others, and there was a strong trend toward more solitary use with age— 
indeed, listening alone was very much the mode among fifth graders. 
Television, in contrast, was much less likely to be viewed alone in the 
afternoon and, although there was a relationship between age and 
solitary viewing, it was not strong and was located entirely in the early 
grade-school years. Although an age-related trend in solitary viewing 
was not seen in evening media use, the contrast between the media did 
emerge—again, listening was more likely to be done alone than viewing, 
which was overwhelmingly a family activity. The media differed as well 
in terms of with whom the co-use occurred. During both the afternoon 
and evening, radio use was less likely to be with adults and more likely 
to be in the company of young people only than was television use. 

It is interesting to interpret these findings in the light of Larson and 
Kubey’s (9) study of adolescents’ music (radio and recordings) and 
television use. Among teens, they say, watching TV and listening to 
music take place in very different social contexts. When watching TV, 
teenagers were most likely to be either with family members (47 percent 
of occasions) or alone (41 percent), almost never with friends. Music was 
much less likely to be listened to in the company of family members 
(only 8 percent of occasions) and more likely in the company of friends 
(23 percent) or alone (69 percent). 

A comparison of this pattern to grade-school children’s media use in 
the afternoon (the time of day when audio listening was sufficiently 
frequent for meaningful between-media comparisons) yields both simi- 
larities and differences. First, while children are less likely to use either 
medium alone than are teenagers, the basic difference between the two 
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media holds: audio use is considerably more likely to be solitary than TV 
use. We also found that children, like teenagers, are very unlikely to 
watch TV with friends. And it is clearly television that is more the 
medium of family orientation. Fifty-nine percent of the occasions of 
afternoon TV use were with family members (parents or siblings), 
compared to 35 percent of afternoon audio use. (This difference was 
even more striking in the evening, during which family TV use was 81 
percent and family audio use 51 percent.) 

The differences vis-a-vis teenagers seem to be these: first, as noted, 
children in general are less likely to consume any medium alone; 
second, children are much less likely than teenagers to use media in the 
company of friends. Radio use, especially, is more likely to be with 
siblings or other young people (including friends, cousins, and babysit- 
ters). For children, radio is a medium of “self and sibs.” A full 71 percent 
of children’s afternoon media use, for instance, was either alone or with 
brothers/sisters. If one adds in friends and other young people, 72 
percent of afternoon audio co-use (38 percent of total afternoon use) was 
with young people only, and 28 percent was with parents or other adults 
(15 percent of total occasions). As we have indicated, evening use was 
Jess common than afternoon, making breakdowns into subcategories less 
stable and meaningful. Generally, though, while children were some- 
what more likely to listen with adults in the evening than in the 
afternoon, the medium comparisons were similar. Of those who said they 
had listened the night before, 40 percent had done so with an adult 
present; this proportion was 75 percent for television use. None of the 
children who said they had listened the night before reported having 
listened with friends. 

As Larson and Kubey (9) have noted, popular music is by and large 
created by and for teenagers and young adults. Young children are 
listening in—‘“eavesdropping’’—on a world of sound and words that is 
not aimed at them. Yet radio and popular music clearly strike a respon- 
sive chord in children. 

It is entirely premature to talk about the impact of this (mis)match 
between medium and audience, except to say that it is an interaction that 
takes place, to a great extent, outside the view or concern of parents. We 
have shown how much less likely it is for children’s radio listening to 
occur with an adult present than their television viewing. Behaviorally, 
then, parents are pretty much out of the picture. Our impression—based 
on preliminary analyses of questions asked of parents in connection with 
this study—is that they are relatively unconcerned about the impact of 
popular music on their children (see also 12). This situation may change 
with the furor (and U.S. Senate hearings) concerning the presumed 
effects of “objectionable” song lyrics (2, 16). We make no claims of 
knowledge about the kinds of things children learn from lyrics or the 
impact that an immersion in youth culture may have on them. Our 
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purpose here has been to document with fresh evidence some of the 
dimensions of children’s patterns of use. We know with some confidence 
that our children are listening; we do not yet know what they are 


hearing. 
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